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VI.— THE AUTHOR OF THE PEARL, CONSIDERED 

IN THE LIGHT OF HIS THEOLOGICAL 

OPINIONS. 

Among the English poets of the fourteenth century the 
one who deserves the seat next to Chaucer is the anonymous 
author of the four poems : Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight, The Pearl, Cleanness, and Patience. 1 The singular 
beauty of these poems has long stimulated scholars to the 
most diligent efforts to discover their author. 

The first attempt to identify the unknown poet was made 
in 1838 by Dr. Edwin Guest, 2 who confidently assigned 
these poems to Huchown, the mysterious Scotch poet men- 
tioned by the chronicler Wyntoun. At one time or another, 
almost every piece of fourteenth century verse which shows 
a northerly dialect has been ascribed to Huchown; this 

'Preserved only in a single MS. (Nero A x of the Cottonian collection). 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight was first edited in 1839 by Sir Frederic 
Madden in his collection of Gawayne romances. In 1864 it was again 
edited by Eichard Morris for the Early English Text Society. Pearl, 
Cleanness and Patience were also edited by Morris in 1864 ( Early Engl. 
AIM. Poems, E. E. T. S. ). In 1891 the Pearl was again edited by Mr. I. 
Gollancz, with translation, notes and introduction. 

Some scholars are disposed to include also as the work of the same author 
the Legend of Erkenwalde'. This opinion was first expressed in 1881 by Dr. 
Carl Horstmann (Altengl. Legenden, p. 265), in editing the Erkenwalde. 
Horstmann's opinion was endorsed in the following year by Dr. M. Traut- 
mann (Anglia, v, Anzeiger, pp. 23-5), and in 1886 by Dr. Fr. Knigge 
( Die Sprache des Dichters von Sir Gaw. and the Green Knight, pp. 4-12 ). 
On the other hand, Mr. Gollancz (Pearl, p. xlv, note 2) expresses his 
doubt. The argument for ascribing the Erkenwalde to the Gawayne poet 
rests upon similarities of dialect and vocabulary. Such similarities as have 
been pointed out, however, do not seem tome conclusive. Cf. further p. 126, 
note 2. 

'History of English Rhythms, ed. 1882, pp. 458, 462. 
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116 CAKLETON F. BEOWN. 

identification of our author was therefore natural, if not 
inevitable. In the following year Sir Frederic Madden, in 
his edition of Sir Gawayne, accepted Dr. Guest's opinion 
that Huchown was its author. At the same time he recog- 
nized the fact that the poem in its present form is not in the 
Scotch dialect, and suggested as an explanation that it had 
been rewritten " by a scribe of the Midland counties." l 
With this recognition that Sir Gawayne as we have it is in 
the Midland rather than the Scottish dialect, there was 
manifestly slender reason for continuing to suppose that 
Huchown was the author. At length, in 1864, Dr. Richard 
Morris dealt a decisive blow to the Huchown hypothesis by 
showing that " the uniformity and consistency of the gram- 
matical forms is so entire that there is indeed no internal 
evidence of subsequent transcription into any other dialect 
than that in which they were originally written." 2 Dr. 
Morris's conclusion that the language of these poems can be 
relied on as fixing the author's home in the West Midland 
district, has been accepted by later philologists. 3 Neverthe- 
less, in the face of the unanimous decision of the philologists 
that these poems are not the work of a Scottish poet, 
certain Scotch writers continue to ascribe them to Huchown. 4 

1 Sir Gawayne, ed. 1839, pp. 301 ff. 

'Early Engl. Allit. Poems, E. E. T. S., p. viii. 

'In 1885 Morris's opinion that these poems were composed in the West 
Midland dialect was endorsed by Wilhelm Fick (Zum mittelengl. Gedicht 
von der Perk, Kiel), who believes, however, that they were later 
copied by a southerly scribe. In 1896 L. Morsbach ( Milidengl. Gram., I, 
p. 15) assigned these poems to the northern border of the West Midland 
district or the southern border of the Northern district (cf. also p. 9). 

*It is impossible here to follow all the ramifications of the Huchown 
discussion. The original source of our information as to Huchown' s literary 
productions is the chronicler Wyntoun (circa 1420), who ascribes to him 
three poems : — 

He made the Gret Gest off Arthure 

And the Awntyre off Gawane, 

The Pystyll als off Swete Swsane. (w. 4326-8. ) 
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Their arguments, however, have not succeeded in carrying 
conviction. 

The last of the poems in this list is unanimously identified as the Pistil of 
Susan (ed. F. J. Amours, Scottish Allit. Poems, Scot. Text Soc'y, 1897). 
As to the other two poems, however, scholars have not come to any general 
agreement. The Gret Gest, according to Sir F. Madden, is the alliterative 
Morte Arthure of the Thornton MS. (ed. Geo. G. Perry, E. E. T. S., 1865). 
This is also the view of Trautmann ("Ueber Huchown und Seine Werke," 
Anglia, i), of Mr. Gollancz {Pearl, p. xliv) and of Mr. Amours (op. tit., 
p. lvi). On the other hand, Morris (Early Eng. AIM. Poems, p. vi) 
rejected Huchown's authorship of the Morte Arthure on the ground that the 
dialect of this poem, though Northumbrian, is not Scottish. In 1883 Dr. 
H. Luebke (The Aunters of Arthur at the Tern Wathelan, Berlin, p. 30) also 
expressed the opinion that Huchown was not the author of the Morte 
Arthure. More recently, Dr. P. C. Hoyt in an unpublished dissertation 
(The Anters of Arlher, Harvard Univ., 1902) has pointed out that the con- 
tents of this poem do not correspond to the description of the Gret Gest in 
Wyntoun. 

Opinion as to the Avmtyre off Gawane, the second in Wyntoun' s list, is 
similarly divided. Guest's and Madden's identification of this poem as 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight has been discarded by later scholars 
generally. In 1877 Trautmann (Anglia, I, pp. 142-3) suggested that the 
words of Wyntoun, "the Gret Gest off Arthure and the Awntyre off 
Gawane," are to be taken together as the description of a single poem, the 
Morte Arthure. This explanation is accepted by Mr. Gollancz. On the 
other hand, Mr. Amours (op. tit., pp. lvii-lxviii) argues that the poem 
referred to by Wyntoun is the Awntyrs of Arthure. Dr. Hoyt, however, 
holds that the Awntyrs of Arthure cannot be the work of Huchown, because 
it differs in both vocabulary and dialect from the Pistil of Susan — the one 
poem universally conceded to him. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Wyntoun ascribes to Huchown only three 
poems, various other pieces of verse have been conveniently attributed to 
him by scholars. A wholesome check was given to this tendency by Traut- 
mann (Anglia, I, p. 109 ff.), who showed that the various poems attributed 
to Huchown cannot be the work of a single author, but fall into no less than 
five distinct groups. As a result of Trautmann' s investigation Huchown's 
authorship has been restricted to the poems mentioned by Wyntoun. 

But Scottish patriotism could not rest content with such a modest list of 
Huchown's works. In 1888 Mr. George P. M'Neill ("Huchown of the 
Awle Kyale," Scottish Review, April, 1888) reiterated the earlier arguments 
of Sir F. Madden for Huchown's authorship of the Gawayne poetry. And 
recently Mr. George Neilson (Huchown of the Awle Ryale, Glasgow, 1902) 
gathers together under Huchown's name the following library of fourteenth 
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A fresh attempt to find a name for the author of the 
Gawayne poetry was made in 1891 by Mr. I. Gollancz. In 
his edition of The Pearl, Mr. Gollancz brought forward 
the theory that these poems were written by Ralph Strode, 1 

century poetry : Morte Arthure, Wars of Alexander, Destruction of Troy, Titus 
and Vespasian, Parlement of Thre Ages, Wynnere and Wastour, Pistil of Susan, 
Awntyrs of Arthur, Oolagros and Oawayn, Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, 
Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, and the Legend of Erkenwalde — a total of 35,445 
lines ! That philologists have agreed in assigning many of the poems in 
this list to a West Midland instead of to a Scottish author, gives Mr. Neilson 
small concern ; for the philologist he has a fine scorn (cf. p. 7). 

To outline even in the briefest way the intricacies of Mr. Neilson' s argu- 
ment is here out of the question. But, as a specimen of his ingenious 
speculation, I take his attempt to identify Hunterian MS. T, 4, 1, as 
"Huchown's Codex." While endeavoring to link together as the work 
of Huchown the various poems in the list above, Mr. Neilson (pp. 16-7) 
came upon this Latin MS. in the Hunterian Library. It contains, among 
other works, Guido de Colonne's Historia Destructionis Trojane Urbis, Leo's 
De Preliis Alexandri, and Mandeville's Itinerarium. Observing a number 
of correspondences between peculiarities in the Latin text of this Hunterian 
MS. and the English poems, Wars of Alexander and Destruction of Troy, he 
concludes that this ' ' must have been the identical MS. used by the poet ' ' 
(p. 22). Moreover, he calls attention to the fact that in the Wars of 
Alexander, the Morte Arthure, the Parlement of Thre Ages, and Cleanness 
there is obvious dependence upon the Book of Mandeville. Inasmuch as a 
copy of Mandeville is contained in this Hunterian MS. he finds in this depend- 
ence a further evidence that this MS. was the source used. 

But this theory of Mr. Neilson' s that Hunterian MS. T. 4, 1 was "Huch- 
own's Codex" proves too much for his argument. For it is to be noted 
that in this MS. Mandeville's Itinerary is found in a Latin text. The author 
of Cleanness, on the other hand, clearly depended on a French text of 
Mandeville (cf. note appended on p. 149 ). He could not, therefore, have 
been depending on the Hunterian MS. In other words, Mr. Neilson' s own 
argument to prove that the author of the Wars of Alexander and the Destruc- 
tion of Troy was using the Hunterian MS. proves with equal conclusiveness 
that he was a different person from the author of Cleanness, who was 
acquainted with Mandeville in a French text. Mr. Neilson has thus 
unwittingly given new confirmation to the conclusion of the philologists 
that the Gawayne poetry cannot be included among the works of Huchown. 

1 It should perhaps be noted that Dr. Carl Horstmann in 1896 claimed that 
he was the first to suggest the identification of the author of The Pearl with 
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but, with a candor which is rare in the advocates of a 
new theory, he admits that his identification is conjectural. 
"Though it be possible," he concludes, "to make a plausible 
surmise, one must acknowledge that the question still remains 
unanswered." 1 

Here the matter rests at the present time. Nearly seventy 
years after the attention of scholars was first drawn to these 
poems, the question as to who wrote them is still an enigma. 
Some lucky chance may yet reveal the secret, but the 
probability is that, like the larger part of the literature 
of that age, they will continue to be unsigned documents. 
After all, the bare name of the author, if we had it, would 
not tell us much. It is his personality which we wish most 
to discover — his outlook on life, his attitude toward the 
social and religious institutions of his time. Though we 
lack the author's name, it is still possible through a study 
of the poems themselves to learn something of his character. 

In the present paper, inquiry will be directed to one side 
of our author's character hitherto almost wholly overlooked : 2 
namely, his keen interest in matters of theology. 



I. 



To begin with, one finds evidence of theological training 
in the intimate acquaintance with the Bible which the author 

Balph Strode ( Works of Richard Rolle of Hampole, II, p. xviii, note 3) . Mr. 
J. T. T. Brown gives recognition to Dr. Horstmann's claim (Scottish 
Antiquary, July, 1897, p. 8). 

1 The Pearl, ed. Gollancz, p. lii. For a discussion of the Strode theory 
cf. note appended to this article, p. 146. 

2 Mr. F. J. Snell touches this point casually: "It is clear that the 
author of Pearl had studied divinity, attracted thereto by domestic calamity, 
and probably by inclination as well ' ' ( The Age of Chaucer, 1901, p. 24) . 
Just how much he means to imply by the phrase "studied divinity" is 
not clear. 
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of The Pearl everywhere displays, as well as in the frankly 
homiletical tone of his lesser poems, Cleanness and Patience. 

In The Pearl, besides a paraphrase of the parable of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard (vv. 500—71), there is a lengthy 
description of the New Jerusalem (vv. 834-1143), which 
even in its details closely follows the vision in the Apoca- 
lypse. 1 Moreover, in addition to these blocks of Biblical 
material, there are scattered throughout the poem many 
quotations of texts and phrases of Scripture, which, perhaps 
best of all, testify to the fact that the author's mind was 
saturated with Biblical knowledge. 2 

In the other poems, Cleanness and Patience, the use of 
Scriptural material is even greater. In fact these poems are 

1 The following table shows the Scriptural basis of the description of the 
New Jerusalem : 





Pearly vv. 


832-9 ; cf. Kev. 5 : 1-7. 




a 


864-899; cf. " 14:1-5. 




<< 


984-1031 ; cf. " 21 : 10-20. 




it 


1032-1079 ; cf. " 21 : 21-22 : 5. 




ti 


1092-1127; cf. " 7:4, 9-12. 


3 1 have noted the following passages in the Pearl which are either quota- 


ions from the Bible or obvious allusions to it : 


Pearl 


', w. 31-2 ; 


cf. John 12 : 24. 


a 


w. 301-12- 


—an allusion to Jesus' rebuke of the in- 
credulity of Thomas, John 20 : 29. 


a 


w. 315-6 ; 


cf. James 4 : 13-15. 


tt 


w. 321-2- 


- a statement of the curse consequent on 
Adam's sin, a Biblical commonplace. 


a 


w. 401-4 ; 


cf. I. Peter 5 : 5-7. 


it 


vv. 457-66 ; 


; cf. I. Cor. 12 : 12-27. 


a 


v. 571 ; 


cf. Matt. 22 : 14. 


it 


w. 592-5 ; 


cf. Ps. 62 : 12. 


tt 


w. 676-82 


; cf . Ps. 24 : 3-4. 


ti 


vv. 688 ff . ; 


cf. Book of Wisdom. 


it 


w. 697-9 ; 


cf. Ps. 143 : 2. 


it 


w. 708-28 ; 


; cf. Mark 10 : 13-16. 


tt 


w. 729-35 ; 


; cf. Matt. 13 : 45^46. 


n 


w. 796-803 


; cf. Isa. 53 : 7. 


a 


w. 817-22 ; 


cf. John 1 : 29. 
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made up for the most part of paraphrases of Biblical stories, 
which serve the writer's homiletic purpose. Thus Patience 
teaches a lesson of God's long-suffering and readiness to 
forgive by the story of the Book of Jonah. The poem 
is introduced by an exposition of the Beatitudes, definitely 
cited as occurring in the Gospel of Matthew. Cleanness 
affords still better evidence of the wide range of the author's 
acquaintance with Biblical material. The whole poem con- 
sists of a series of Biblical exempla, held together, like so 
many beads on a string, by the thread of the author's purpose, 
which is to illustrate God's hatred of impurity, and the dis- 
asters which have followed uncleanness and sensuality. After 
relating the parables of the Marriage Feast and the Man 
without the Wedding Garment, the author turns to the Old 
Testament for examples of God's punishment of those who 
lived in impurity. The rest of the poem is taken up with 
the stories of the Fall of the Angels, the Flood, the 
Overthrow of Sodom, the Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Degradation of Nebuchadnezzar, Bel- 
shazzar's Feast, and the Capture of Babylon by Darius. 1 

To be sure it is common enough to find compilations of 
Scriptural stories in the metrical homilies of the fourteenth 
century. But in several respects these poems are strikingly 
different from the metrical versions of the ordinary type. 

In the first place, one notes the author's intelligent selec- 
tion and combination of his Biblical material. An excellent 
example of this occurs in his treatment of the parable 
of the Marriage Feast. 2 Here there is a skilful weaving 
together of the versions of the parable found in Matthew 

1 It is quite possible that our author took his suggestion for this use of 
the Old Testament stories from II. Peter 2 : 4-7, where one finds the Fall 
of the Angels, Noah's Flood and the Destruction of Sodom used to point 
exactly the same lesson as that drawn in Cleanness. 

' Cleanness, vv. 51-160. 
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and in Luke. 1 For the most part, the account in Cleanness 
follows Matthew, but the statement of the various excuses 
offered by the guests is taken from Luke. Clearly, the 
author was familiar with both versions. Again the story of 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, though depending in general 
on Jeremiah (52 : 1-26), contains details derived from other 
portions of the Scriptures. 2 

Furthermore, it should be noticed that our author handles 
his scriptural material with an accuracy of detail which is 
not to be met with in any of the other metrical versions. 
Two or three illustrations will suffice. 

Compare, for instance, his version of God's announce- 
ment to Noah with the original text : 

pe ende of alle-kynej flesch >at on vrthe meuej, 
Is fallen for> wyth my face & former hit I J>enk, 
With her vn-worj>elych werk me wlatej with-inne, 
J)e gore J>er-of me hat; greued & >e glette nwyed ; 
I schal strenkle my distresse & strye al togeder, 
Bo)>e ledej & londe & alle >at lyf habbej.' 

"The end of all flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled with 
violence through them ; and, behold, I will destroy them with the earth" 
(Gen. 6:13). 

In Genesis and Exodus, God's speech to Noah is omitted 
altogether, while in Cursor Mundi (vv. 1633—1660) the 
rendering is so free that it does not correspond at all to the 
Biblical phraseology. Again, in Cleanness (vv. 314—340) the 
directions for building the ark follow carefully the text of 

1 Cf. Matt. 22 : 2-13, and Luke 14 : 16-24. 

'Thus Zedekiah's idolatry (Clean., w. 1172^4) is mentioned only in 
II. Chron. 36 : 12-14 ; the statement that God would not have permitted 
Nebuchadnezzar to destroy Jerusalem had King Zedekiah obeyed his 
commands (Clean., vv. 1225-30) is a reflection of Jer. 38:17-20; the 
atrocities perpetrated by the soldiers (Clean., 1245-52) are mentioned only 
in II. Chron. 36 : 17 ; finally Cleanness, 1253-60, corresponds to the phrases 
of II. Chron. 36 : 20. 

3 Cleanness, vv. 302-8. 
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Genesis (6 : 14-21). In Genesis and Exodus, on the other 
hand, there is only a brief statement in five lines of the 
dimensions of the ark. The author of Cursor Mundi (vv. 
1664—1686), curiously enough, appears to have regarded 
the dimensions of the ark as given in the Bible as extrava- 
gant, and accordingly he cuts down the length, breadth and 
height by an even half. 

To take still another instance, compare the passage in 
Cleanness in which the Lord determines to tell Abraham 
his intention of destroying Sodom, with the Biblical text : 

How myjt I hyde myn herte fro Habraham )>e trwe, 
pat I ne dyscouered to his corse my counsayle so dere. 
Sy)>en he is chosen to be chef chyldryn fader, 
pat so folk shal falle fro, to flete alle )>e worlde, 
& vche blod in >at burne blessed shal worJ>e. a 

"And the Lord said, Shall I hide from Abraham that which I do ; see- 
ing that Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation, and all 
the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him?" (Gen. 18 : 17-18). 

There is nothing corresponding to this either in Genesis and 
Exodus or Cursor Mundi. One might easily cite a score 
of other passages in which our author follows the Scrip- 
tural narrative more closely than other paraphrasts. Taken 
together, they assure us that he was dealing with the Biblical 
text at first hand. 2 



1 Ibid., vv. 682-6. 

8 Notwithstanding the fact that these poems are based so directly upon 
the Scriptural text, Miss M. Carey Thomas (Sir Qaw. and the Green Knight, 
Zurich, 1883, pp. 27-32) has endeavored to establish the dependence of 
certain Biblical episodes in Cleanness upon the B text of Piers Plowman. 
Miss Thomas calls attention to the fact that "the first six portions of Bible 
history treated in Cleanness are all found as episodes in Piers Plowman. 
When one considers that more than a score of Biblical episodes might be 
reckoned up in the pages of Piers Plowman, it does not seem very significant 
that there should be several episodes common to both poems. Of these six 
episodes, Miss Thomas finds only three which seem to contain significant 
similarities. A single example will serve to illustrate the nature of these 
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Finally, in Cleanness and Patience there is an almost 
complete absence of the legendary and apocryphal material 
which is so common in other homiletic literature of the time. 
The following are the only traces of such material which I 
have been able to discover : 

1. The description of the Fall of the Angels. 1 It is a 
question whether this legend should be classed as apocryphal, 
inasmuch as it established itself in the church at an early 
date and was a direct outgrowth of certain passages in 
the Scriptures themselves. Indeed, in the present case, the 
author seems to have derived his account of Lucifer's pride 

resemblances. In Piers Plowman (B text, XV, 454 ff.) there is a reference to 
the parable of the Marriage Feast. Langland tells us that the host did not 
feed his guests with venison or black pheasants, but with tame fowls which 
' ' folwed his whistellynge, ' ' and with calves' flesh, for ' ' the calfe bytokeneth 
clenesse. ' ' This is all that is said of the parable. The author proceeds to 
point out at length the allegorical significance of this selection of food. 
Now in Cleanness (vv. 55-8) the master of the feast provides bulls, boars, 
fowls — both "pen-fed" poultry and partridges — wild swine, swans, and 
cranes. This could hardly be called a careful selection of meats from the 
point of view of ceremonial cleanness. But the fact that in both passages 
"fowls" are mentioned leads Miss Thomas to believe that there is a 
dependence of one upon the other. The other parallels pointed out by 
Miss Thomas are no closer. The occurrence of "wylde worme," for 
example, in both authors is hardly significant when one considers the 
necessities of alliterative verse. Moreover, it may be pointed out 
that although in Cleanness these Scriptural episodes are given in their 
proper context, in Piers Plowman they are found as disjecta membra, entirely 
separated from the Biblical setting. Thus Cleanness 530-7, which Miss 
Thomas regards as a reminiscence of Piers Plowman, occurs as a part of the 
Flood story. The return of the animals to their several homes is described 
essentially as in Genesis. On the other hand, the passage in Piers Plowman 
(B text, xiv, 39-44) to which Miss Thomas refers has no connection 
whatever with the Flood story. 

In conclusion, therefore, 1 cannot find in the passages cited by Miss 
Thomas any evidence that the author of Cleanness was depending upon 
Piers Plowman. Mr. Gollancz has also expressed his skepticism on this 
point ( Pearl, p. xlii ; cf. also Parlement of the Thre Ages, Koxburghe Club, 
p. xiv, note 2 ). The rejection of this dependence upon Piers Plowman, 
makes it impossible, of course, definitely to fix the date of Cleanness, as Miss 
Thomas does, after 1377. 

1 Cleanness, w. 203-34. 
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and its punishment from Isaiah 14 : 12ff. This theme has 
been frequently treated by homilists, theologians and poets, 
in Latin, French and Anglo-Saxon. 1 None of the mediaeval 
versions which I have consulted, however, appears to be a 
direct source of the passage in Cleanness. 2 

2. The injunction of Lot to his wife to use no salt in 
preparing the meal for the angel guests. 3 Her disobedience 
of this command is one of the reasons why she was later 
turned into a pillar of salt.* I have been unable to find the 
source of this detail of the story. It does not occur in Peter 
Comestor, Cursor Mundi, or Genesis and Exodus. 

3. The account of the wonderful properties of the Dead 
Sea, and of the apples of Sodom. These marvels are 
mentioned in the numerous itineraries of the Holy Land 
current in the Middle Ages, and were widely copied into the 
homilies and cyclopedias. It is interesting to note that our 
author's description depends directly upon the pseudonymous 
Book of Sir John Mandeville. 6 

4. In describing the birth of Jesus, it is stated in 
Cleanness that angels comforted the Madonna with music 
of organs and pipes, and that the ox and ass worshipped the 
child. 6 Such details as these were, of course, universal in 

1 The development of the doctrine of Lucifer and his fall, together with 
numerous references to mediaeval versions of the story, will be found in 
H. Ungemach's Die Quellen der fiinf ersten Chester Plays, Erlangen and 
Leipzig, 1890, pp. 18 ff. 

J The use of the rather rare French word " tramountayne " ( Clean, v. 211) 
would suggest dependence upon a French source ; but I have not been able 
to discover any French version of the story in which this word is used. It 
is not necessary, after all, to suppose that the author was following a French 
text. He may have chosen "tramountayne" for the sake of alliteration 
with "trone." 

* Cleanness, w. 820-8. 
1 Ibid., v. 997. 

5 For the evidence of this dependence on the Book of MandevUle see note 
appended to this article, p. 149. 

• Cleanness, w. 1079-87. 
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the stories of Holy Night, and through their very familiarity 
had ceased to be thought of as legendary. 

5. There seems to be a reflection of some apocryphal 
account in the statement that Christ in cutting bread did not 
need to make use of a knife but broke it with his hands so 
that it was cut smoother than it could have been carved by 
all the " tools of Toulouse." 1 

That one finds no more legendary material in these poems 
is certainly surprising. In the Cursor Mundi, or almost any 
of the metrical homilies of the mediaeval period, the Biblical 
stories are freely interspersed with material drawn from the 
apocryphal books or from saints' lives. The contrast in 
this respect only serves to emphasize again the author's 
unusual fidelity in dealing with his Biblical material. 2 

From this survey of the Biblical material in The Pearl, 
Cleanness and Patience, it seems moderately clear that the 
writer was an ecclesiastic. The extensive and unusually 
accurate knowledge of the Bible displayed in these poems 
points strongly in this direction. Moreover, two of them, 
Cleanness and Patience, are undisguisedly homiletic, both in 
purpose and method. It is difficult, therefore, to understand 
on what ground Mr. Gollancz denies the author's ecclesiasti- 
cal character. He admits " the intensely religious spirit of 
these poems " and " the knowledge they everywhere display 
of Holy Writ," explaining this, however, by supposing that 
the poet "was at first destined for the service of the church," 
but that after receiving the first tonsure he went no further 
in holy orders. " The author of Pearl," he declares, " was 

•Ibid., vv. 1101-8. 

' In the Legend of Erkenwalde, on the other hand, there is legendary 
material in abundance. The " Limbus Patrum " and the "Harrowing of 
Hell" are especially prominent. It is in such striking contrast in this 
respect to Pearl, Cleanness and Patience that I find it difficult to regard it as 
the work of the same author. The whole atmosphere of the Erkenwalde is 
different from that of the other three poems. 
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certainly no priest." * No reason for this assumption is 
given, however ; and I cannot help suspecting that in com- 
ing to this conclusion Mr. Gollancz had his eye on his 
conjectural Ralph Strode rather than on the poems themselves. 
The only one of the four poems which does not at first suggest 
the clerical character of its author is Sir Gawayne. Yet even 
in Sir Gawayne a careful reading discloses the author's moral 
and religious nature. The delicacy with which Gawayne's 
temptations at the castle of Bernlak are related reveals the 
same love of purity which one finds again in the homily on 
Cleanness. Nor has the poet been able, even in his romance, 
to banish wholly his Scriptural allusions. On being informed 
of the net which had been spread for him, Gawayne is ready 
with a list of Old Testament worthies who had been beguiled 
by women. 2 

II. 

The opinion that the author of the Pearl was an ecclesi- 
astic is confirmed by the fact that he shows a keen interest 
in the discussion of the theological questions of his day. 
For evidence of this interest in theology we must depend 
chiefly on The Pearl. Cleanness and Patience, being wholly 
homiletical in purpose, raise no questions of doctrine. In 
The Pearl, however, one finds a passage of some three 
hundred lines (vv. 421—719) which is nothing more or less 
than a sustained theological argument. This passage is 
noteworthy in many respects, and affords a basis for judging 
of the attitude taken by the author in the controversies in 
which the theologians of his time were engaged. 

Before entering upon a consideration of this passage in 
The Pearl, however, it will be necessary to understand in a 
general way what were the controversies which agitated the 

1 Pearl, p. xlvii. 

2 Sir Gawayne, w. 2414-9. 
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theological world of that time. During the first half of the 
fourteenth century the interest of the theologians centred in 
two questions : (1) the dispute over predestination and free 
will, (2) the relative importance of grace and merit in the 
scheme of salvation. As to the question of predestination, 
one recalls Chaucer's testimony to the zeal with which it was 
debated in his time : — 

Witnesse on him that any perfit clerk is, 

That in scole is gret altercacioun 

In this matere, and greet disputisoun, 

And hath ben of an hundred thousand men. 1 

These two questions were not entirely distinct, but were 
after all merely two phases of the controversy between the 
Augustinian party and those who inclined toward Pelagian- 
ism. Under the schoolmen of the twelfth and thirteenth 

1 Nonne Preestes Tale, w. 416-9. Chaucer, moreover, repeatedly shows 
his own keen interest in the problem of predestination and free-will. His 
most extended discussion of the question is, of course, the well-known pas- 
sage in the Troilus (Book iv, 974-1078). In this passage, as has been 
pointed out, Chaucer is closely following his own prose translation of 
Boethius (Book v, Prose in). So far as I am aware, however, no one has 
called attention to the fact that this quotation does not represent the conclu- 
sion reached in Boethius, but is directly opposed to it. The passage which 
Chaucer here borrows is an augument to prove that there is no such thing 
as free choice, but that all human action is controlled by absolute necessity. 
In Boethius, as Chaucer was well aware, this argument is answered by Dame 
Philosophy, who defends the real freedom of human choice (Book v, 
Prose IV ). One may say that Chaucer chose the argument in favor of 
predestination simply because it accorded with the dramatic requirements 
of the Troilus story. "The idea of fate," as Professor Kittredge says, 
" is subtly insistent throughout the poem, — it is perhaps even the key to 
Cressida's character" (" Chaucer's Pardoner," Atlantic Monthly, vol. 72, 
1893, p. 829). But may it not be at the same time a key to Chaucer's 
character ? His strong interest in the study of astrology would suggest that 
he tended toward fatalism. Bradwardine repeatedly inveighed against the 
astrologers because they taught that human destiny was controlled by the 
heavenly bodies (De Causa Del, pp. 265, 449, 466). For the heavenly 
bodies he would substitute God; but it would be predestination in either case. 
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centuries there had been a steady tendency toward Pelagian 
opinions. Emphasis was laid more and more upon man's 
free-will and consequently upon the positive merit obtainable 
by right conduct, while the doctrine of Augustine, that salva- 
tion was entirely a matter of predestination and divine grace, 
was pushed into the background. 

In the first half of the fourteenth century there was a 
reaction against the Semi-Pelagianism of the schoolmen. 
The first English theologian who undertook to stem this 
tide of Pelagian tendency was Thomas Bradwardine — the 
same whom Chaucer mentions as able to "bulte to the 
bren " * the question of predestination. When Bradwardine 
sat down to write his learned treatise, De Causa Dei contra 
Pelagium, he compared himself to the prophet Elijah who 
opposed single-handed the eight hundred and fifty prophets 
of Baal : " Ita et hodie in hac causa ; quot, Domine, hodie 
cum Pelagio, pro Libero Arbitrio, contra gratuitam gratiam 
tuam, pugnant, et contra Paulum pugilem gratiae spiritua- 
lem ? . . . Totus etenim paene mundus post Pelagium abiit 
in errorem." 2 In another passage he refers to the almost 
universal prevalence of Pelagian opinions at Oxford when 
he was a student of theology there. 3 The fundamental 
doctrine in Bradwardine's theology is that salvation is 
bestowed through the free grace of God, instead of being 
achieved by any merits. No less than eight chapters of his 
treatise are devoted to the defence of this doctrine. 4 It is 



1 Nonne Preesles Tale, vv. 420-2. 

2 Bradwardine, De Causa Dei, ed. 1618, Preface. 

s "In scholis enim Philosophorum, raro solebam quicquam audi re de 
gratia, nisi aequivoce forsan dicta ; sed tota die audivi, quod nos sumus 
Domini nostrorum actuum liberorum, et quod in nostra potestate est, operari 
bene vel male, habere virtutes vel vitia, cum similibus suis multis" (Ibid., 
p. 308). 

4 Some of the chapter-headings in Bradwardine's treatise will suffice to 
make his position clear. Thus in Book i : 
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clear, then, that this doctrine of grace must have been a 
warmly debated question in fourteenth-century theology, and 
not merely a doctrinal commonplace. 

Turning now to the passage in The Pearl, we find that the 
author takes the side of Bradwardine in exalting the grace 
of God as the sole ground of salvation. There are no finer 
or more fervent lines in the poem than the five stanzas that 
close with the refrain, — 



For J>e grace of god is gret inoghe. 



Indeed, as I shall attempt to show, the author of The Pearl 
goes beyond Bradwardine in the boldness with which he 
pushes the doctrine of free grace to its logical conclusion. 

Let us first summarize briefly the argument of these three 
hundred lines of The Pearl : — 

The " father," beholding in the dream his lost Pearl, and 
being told by her that she is a crowned queen in the heavenly 
kingdom, is filled with perplexity. " Is not Mary the queen 
of heaven?" he asks. In reply the maiden assures him 
that Mary indeed holds her empire over all that are in 
heaven, but that the court of the living God has this special 
property, that each one who arrives there is king or queen 
of all the realm. Each of the saints is pleased with the 
honor enjoyed by the others, so that jealousy and strife are 
unknown among them. 

' ' Cap. xxxv. Contra Pelagium quod gratia gratis datur a Deo, non 
praecedentibus meritis comparatur," etc. 

"Cap. xxxvi. Contra Procuratores Pelagii asserentes, quod etsi merita 
non sint causa collationis gratiae principalis : sunt tamen causa sine qua 
non confertur." 

' ' Cap. xxxvn. Contra quosdam Pelagianos dicentes hominem posse, 
ex se tantum debite praeparare ; quod si faciat, Deus dabit sibi gratiam 
suam gratis." 

" Cap. XL. Quod gratia quae est habitus gratis a Deo uno cum voluntate 
humana est causa efficiens proprie cuiuslibet boni meritorii actus sui." 
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But the father is still unpersuaded that his Pearl can be a 
queen in the heavenly kingdom. When she died she was 
a child scarcely two years of age ; she had done nothing in 
her brief life to please God — she did not even know pater 
noster or creed. With what justice, then, could God advance 
her to such honor? She might perhaps be a countess or 
some lady of lower degree, but a queen — that was too high 
a reward. 

The maiden then replies to her father's objections by 
expounding the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. 
Some of those who were hired by the lord of the vineyard 
toiled through the heat and burden of the day ; others came 
into the vineyard at the eleventh hour. But all were 
rewarded equally. She applies this parable to herself: it 
was eventide when she came to the vineyard, but she received 
the same reward with those who had toiled for years in the 
service of the Lord. Even by this parable the father is 
unconvinced. He tells his Pearl that her tale is unreason- 
able. God's justice is surely more discriminating than this, 
or Holy Writ is but a fable. Is it not written in the Psalter : 
" Thou rewardest every one according to his deserts ? " There- 
fore, those who labor longer ought to receive greater reward. 
To this the maiden replies by an exposition of the plan 
of salvation which extends from verse 600 to verse 743. 
These lines are the real climax of the poem. It is here that 
the emotion of the writer reaches its greatest intensity. In 
the kingdom of God, the maiden declares, there is no question 
of less and greater. All are paid equally, for upon all is 
poured the overflowing grace of God. As for the babes 
who died in infancy, they have been cleansed, at the moment 
of their birth, by baptism. Why should not the lord of the 
vineyard allow them their full reward ? Paradise was lost 
through Adam's sin, but Christ paid the penalty and through 
baptism mankind is restored. There are, indeed, two kinds 
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of persons whom God saves, one is the righteous man, the 
other is the innocent. But it is better to be saved by inno- 
cence than by righteousness. When Jesus walked upon 
earth he took the children in his arms and blessed them, 
saying " Of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

It is evident, I think, that in this passage the author of 
The Pearl is consciously carrying on a theological discussion. 
His very earnestness shows that he is engaging in real debate 
and not merely repeating commonplaces. Furthermore, the 
objections which he puts into the mouth of the maiden's 
father appear to represent the arguments of real opponents. 1 

Let us see now what is the main point in this theological 
argument. The author is laboring to prove that, since salva- 
tion is not at all a matter of merit but of grace, even a 
baptized child dying in infancy will receive in the heavenly 
kingdom a reward equal to that of the Christian who has 
lived a life of righteousness and holy works. For all the 
blessed shall be rewarded equally. 

f>e court of )>e kyndom of god alyue, 

Hatj a property in hyt self beyng ; 

Alle )>at may ther-inne aryue 

Of alle )>e reme is quene o)>er kyng, 

& neuer o)>er jet schal depryue, 

Bot vchon fayn of o)>ere3 hafyng, 

& wolde her corounej wern wor)>e )>o fyue, 

If possyble were her mendyng. 

Bot my lady of quom Iesu con spryng, 

Ho haldej )>e empyre ouer vus ful hyje, 

& )>at dysplesej none of oure gyng, 

For ho is quene of cortaysye. 



1 Another indication that the author had in mind the discussions of the 
theologians is found in some of the terms which he employs. For example, 
the word " pretermynable " (v. 595) suggests a definite acquaintance with 
the " praedeterminatio " of the schoolmen (cf. Thos. Aquinas, Summa, 
Pars I, Q. xxm, Art. 1, ed. 1756, vol. xx, p. 146). Nevertheless, his 
poetic sense leads him for the most part to exclude technical theological 
terms. 
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"Of more & lasse in godej ryche," 
pat gentyl sayde " lys no Ioparde, 
For )>er is vch mon payed in-liche, 
Whe)>er lyttel o);er much be hys rewarde, 
For >e gentyl cheuentayn is no chyche, 
Quejier-so-euer he dele nesch o)>er harde, 
He lauej hys gystej as water of dyche, 
0)>er gotej of golf bat neuer charde ; 
Hys fraunchyse is large ; >at euer dard, 
To hym )>at matj in synne rescoghe 
No blysse betj fro hem reparde, 
For t>e grace of god is gret Inoghe ; 



Bot innoghe of grace hatj innocent, 

As sone as )>ay arn borne bylyne 

In )>e water of baptem )>ay dyssente, 

pen arne )>ay borojt in-to )>e vyne, 

Anon )>e day with derk endente, 

pe myjt of deth dotj to enclyne 

pat wro?t neuer wrang er )>enne )>ay wente ; 

pe gentyle lord )>enne payej hys hyne, 

pay dyden hys heste, J>ay wern >ere-ine, 

Why schulde he not her labour alow, 

3yrd & pay hym at )« fyrst fyne 

For t>e grace of god is grete innoghe ? J 

This is not the first time that the case of the baptized 
child dying in infancy has been made the subject of theo- 
logical speculation. Augustine himself had used it most 
effectively in his controversies with Pelagius. And from 
Augustine to the fourteenth century the " baptized infant " 
played an important r6le in the treatises of the theologians. 
The author of The Pearl, then, is dealing with a familiar case. 

It is all the more surprising, therefore, to find that his 
assertion that the baptized infant will receive equal reward 
with the adult is directly opposed to the established conclu- 
sion of the theologians. Turn, for example, to Bradwardine's 
treatise. As we have already seen, Bradwardine laid new 

1 Pearl, w. 445-56, 600-11, 624-35; cf. further on this subject Pearl, 
vv. 847-51. 
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stress upon the doctrine of grace ; yet he never ventured to 
carry it to the extent of affirming the equality of the heavenly 
rewards. 1 On the other hand, Bradwardine repeatedly uses 
this very notion of an infant receiving a reward equal to that 
of an adult as a convincing reductio ad absurdam. Thus, in 
one passage, he supposes for the sake of argument the case 
of two sons equal in grace and in all other respects except 
that one of them has committed some sin which makes him 
liable to a certain amount of temporal punishment. Now, 
let both sons, he continues, perform equal works of grace 
until the one who has sinned is wholly absolved from 
punishment. The other, then, in addition to absolution from 
punishment, either will or will not merit a certain reward in 
the future life : — 

' ' Non nihil omnino, quia tunc posset contingere quod adultus baptizatus, 
diligens actualiter Deum summe, et in Sanctis operibus actualiter se exer- 
cens magno tempore vitae suae, etiam martyrium sustinens pro Christo, et 
lege ipsius, aequaliter praemiaretur in vita futura cum uno parvulo baptizato, 
qui nunquam aliquid boni fecit. Hoc enim consequitur evidenter, si haec 
omnia jungantur in poenitentiam congruam peccatori, aut si haec omnia 
aeque sufficiant pro satisfactione peccati seu peccatorum suorum ; ubi est 
ergo quod utrumque testamentum creberrime repromittit, quod Deus uni- 
cuique secundum opera sua reddet?" 2 

Or take another passage in which the same reductio ad 
absurdam is used to clinch the argument. What quantity 
of grace, Bradwardine asks, does the sinner immediately 
merit through his contrition? If you say that it will be 
large or small in proportion to the degree of his contrition, 
it would be possible, then, for one through a certain contri- 
tion, which we may call A, immediately to merit grace of 

1 Thus cf. the heading of one of the chapters in Bradwardine (Lib. I, 
cap. xlvi): "Contra quosdam concedentes praedestinationem et reproba- 
tionem ad gloriam et ad poenam, sed negantes has esse ad aliquos certos 
gradus," etc. 

2 Be Qausa I)ei, p. 340. 
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the grade B, which must be either less than, equal to, or 
greater than baptismal grace, C : — 

"Non minor, quia tunc adultus qui per seipsum actualiter meruit, in 
casu decederet cum minore gratia, et transiret ad minorem gloriam quam 
parvulus tantummodo baptizatus. Quomodo ergo Deus unicuique secundum 
opera sua reddet, sicut utrumque Testamentum saepe testatur? ... Si 
autem dicatur quod B est aequalis C, consequens est quod in casu, adultus 
qui per seipsum actualiter meruit, aequaliter praemietur cum parvulo 
tantummodo baptizato, qui numquam aliquid meruit : Quomodo ergo Deus 
unum quemque secundum opera sua et merita praemiabit ? " 1 

Still other passages of the same tenor are to be found in 
Bradwardine's treatise. 2 

Now let us place beside these passages from Bradwardine 
the arguments which the author of The Pearl has put into the 
mouth of the objecting father in his debate with the maiden : 

' ' py self in heuen ouer hyj )>ou heue, 
To make >e quen J>at watj so jonge, 
What more-hond mojte he a-cheue 
pat hade endured in worlde stronge, 
& lyued in penance hys lyuez longe, 
With bodyly bale hym blysse to byye ? 
What more worschyp mojt ho fonge, 
pen corounde be kyng by cortayse ? 

pat cortayse is to fre of dede, 

5yf hyt be soth )>at }>ou conej saye, 

pou lyfed not two jer in oure J>ede, 

pou cow^ej neuer god nau>er plese ne pray, 

Ne neuer nauj>er pater ne crede, 

& quen mad on >e fyrst day. 

I may not traw, so god me spede, 

pat god wolde wry}>e so wrange away." 



^bid., p. 386. 

2 Thus Bradwardine, replying to the opinion of some persons that the 
blessed would find in their freedom from sin a happiness which would be 
infinite, rejects this idea, because: — "Tunc enim tantum gauderet de uno 
minimo tali bono, sicut de bono majori, et bonis aliis similibus, et meliori- 
bus universis, etiam ipso Deo : Omnes quosque beati, etiam parvuli aequali- 
ter tunc gauderent," etc. (p. 460). Cf. further, on p. 518, the passage 
beginning : "Item aliquis viator perfectus habet," etc. 
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Then more I meled & sayde apert, 
" Me thynk }>y tale vnresounable, 

Godde; ryjt is redy & euer more ert, 

O^er holy wryt is bot a fable ; 

In sauter is sayd a verce ouerte 

pat spekej a poynt determynable, 
' pou quyte vchon as hys desserte, 

pou hyje kyng ay pretermynable,' 

Now he )>at stod J>e long day stable, 

& )>ou to payment com hym byfore, 

penne >e lasse in werke to take more able, 

& euer >e lenger )>e lasse J* more." 1 

It will be observed that the objections raised by the father 
to the notion that a baptized child will receive equal reward 
with an adult entirely coincide with the views of Brad- 
wardine — in both, even the very same verse of Scripture is 
appealed to. It is evident, then, that the author of The 
Pearl is representing real theological opponents in the state- 
ments which he puts into the mouth of the father. 

But it is not to Bradwardine alone that the author stands 
opposed in his assertion that the rewards of the heavenly 
kingdom are equal. From the beginning of the fifth century, 
the existence of distinct grades of blessedness in the heavenly 
kingdom has been the established doctrine of the church. 
One of the chief grounds on which Jerome (f 420 A. r>.) 
attacked the heretic Jovinian, was that he affirmed an 
equality of rewards among the saints. In the writings of 
Augustine and Gregory the doctrine of grades of reward in 
heaven is repeatedly affirmed ; and in the hands of the school- 
men it was expanded with rabbinical detail. Nor was this 
doctrine confined to the Latin treatises on theology ; it found 
its way also into the more popular statements of doctrine 
which were written in the vernacular. Thus, we read in the 
Poema Morale : — 

Ne mai non vuel ne non wane beon inne godes riche 
Seh J>er heft wunienges fele elc oJ>er vn-liche. 

1 Pearl, w. 472-487, 588-599. 
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Sume J>er habbet lasse murhSe and sume habbed more 
After >an )>e hi dude her, after J>an }>e hi swonke sore. 1 

On the other hand, I have been unable to find a single 
orthodox theologian or poet, from the time of Jerome until 
the appearance of The Pearl, who asserts the equality of the 
heavenly rewards. 

Now, can we suppose that the author of The Pearl, in his 
argument for the equality of the rewards of the blessed, 
was unaware that he was opposing the traditional doctrine 
of the theologians ? On the face of it, such a supposition is 
difficult. For, as I have already pointed out, the whole 
tone of the passage in The Pearl suggests that the author was 
consciously arguing against persons who held an opposite 
opinion. The possibility that the author's variation from 
traditional theology was accidental is still further weakened, 
if not altogether destroyed, when we examine the theological 
history of the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, 
upon which he relies to establish his position. 

It must not be imagined that the author of The Pearl was 
the first to perceive the bearing of this parable on the question 
of the rewards of the heavenly kingdom. It was this very 
parable to which the heretical Jovinian had appealed in 
support of his opinion that the heavenly rewards were 
equal. 2 And, from Jerome to Duns Scotus, every theologian 
who discussed the question felt obliged to explain away the 
apparent inconsistency of this parable with the accepted 
doctrine of grades of blessedness. 

In Augustine, for example, one finds the following : — 

"Objeetio de denario omnibtis reddendo, contra diversitatem praemiorum. 
Quid sibi ergo vult, inquiunt, ille denarius, qui opere vineae terminato 
aequaliter omnibus redditur ; sive iis qui ex prima hora, sive iis qui una 

1 Poema Morale, w. 335-8, Old English Homilies, First Series, E. E. T. S., 
p. 181. 

2 Jerome, Contra Jovin., Migne, Patrol. LaU, vol. xxin, col. 315. 
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hora operati sunt ? Quid utique, nisi aliquid significat, quod omnes com- 
muniter habebunt, sicuti est ipsa vita aeterna, ipsum regnum coelorum, ubi 
erunt omnes quos Deus praedestinavit, vocavit, justificavit, glorificavit? 
Oporlet enim coituptibile hoe induere incorruptionem, et mortale hoc induere 
immortalitatem : hie est ille denarius, merces omnium. 

Stella tamen ab Stella differt in gloria: sie et resurreetio mortuorum: haec 
sunt merita diversa sanctorum. . . . 

Ita quia ipsa vita aeterna pariter erit omnibus Sanctis, aequalis denarius 
omnibus attributus est ; quia vero in ipsa vita aeterna distincte fulgebunt 
lumina meritorum, multae mansiones sunt apud Patrem : ac per hoc in 
denario quidem non impari, non vivit alius alio prolixius ; in multis autem 
mansionibus honoratur alius alio clarius." 1 

In this way Augustine explains away the obvious meaning 
of the parable by making the penny paid to all alike repre- 
sent the equal duration of the heavenly reward, but denying 
that it means an equal share in the blessedness of the heavenly 
kingdom. 

The celebrated " Master of the Sentences," Peter Lombard 
(f 1164 A. D.), gave a slightly different interpretation to the 
parable, but arrived at the same conclusion : — 

"Nomine denarii aliquid omnibus electis commune intelligitur, scillicet, 
vita aeternae, Deus ipse, quo omnes fruentur, sed impariter. Nam sicut 
erit differens clarificatio corporum, ita differens gloria erit animarum. . . . 
Dos ergo est una, id est, denarius est unus ; sed diversitas est ibi mansio- 
num, id est, differentia claritatis," etc. 2 

In the thirteenth century, Bonaventura discusses at length 
the question whether all the elect will enjoy equal blessed- 
ness : — 

' ' Et quaeritur, utrum omnes habeant aequalem beatitudinem ; et quod 
sic, videtur ex textu ubi dicitur quod omnes acceperunt singulos denarios, 
et quod Dominus tantum dedit novissimo quantum prime Et Glossa dicit 

1 August., De SanctaVirginitate, cap. 26, Migne, Patrol., vol. XL, col. 410. 
The same interpretation of the parable of the Laborers occurs again in Augus- 
tine's/a Joannis Evangelium, Tract, lxvii, cap. 14, Migne, Patrol., vol. xxxv, 
col. 1812. 

"Petrus Lombardus, Dist. xlix, Pars 1, Migne, Patrol., vol. cxcn, col. 
957. 
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super illud ; Stella differt a Stella. Eundem denarium paterfamilias dedit 
omnibus, qui operati sunt in vinea, quo utique non aliud significatur, quam 
id quod omnes communiter habebunt, sed illud non est nisi beatitudo : 
ergo, etc." 1 

Bonaventura, however, is far from assenting to this inter- 
pretation of the parable : — 

"Contra : In domo patris mei mansiones multae sunt. Augustinus ; Multae 
mansiones in una vita erunt, quia variae praemiorum dignitates. 

Item Apostolus : Stella differt a stella in claritale. Sic ergo claritas co- 
gnitionis generat gaudium, et delectationem, et gaudium. 

Item ratione videtur, quia praemium respondet merito : sed constat 
aliquos esse majoris meriti : ergo et praemii." 

He concludes, therefore, that although all will have the same 
blessedness, considered objectively, yet there will be a differ- 
ence in the " quantity of joy." 

Finally, in the treatises of Thomas Aquinas 2 and of Duns 
Scotus 3 one finds the parable of the Laborers discussed 
repeatedly, but in every case the obvious meaning of the 
parable is distorted to fit the theological doctrine of grades 
of reward among the blessed. 

Clearly, then, the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard 
was a stock passage in theological literature. Our author 
could scarcely have found a single discussion of the question 
of the heavenly rewards in which it was not quoted — and 
explained away. What is left for us but to conclude that 
the author of The Pearl, in introducing this parable into his 
argument, deliberately chose to give it an interpretation 

1 Bonaventura, Libri TV Sententiarum, Dist. xlix, Pars 1, Q. VI, ed. 1668, 
vol. in, p. 533. 

2 Thomas Aquinas, In Joannis Evangelium, Cap. xiv (ed. Venice, 1746-57, 
vol. in., p. 749); Libri IV Sententiarum, Dist. xlix, Q. i, Art. IV, Quae- 
stiuncula n (vol. xm, pp. 476, 478) ; Swmma 3, Q. v, Art. n (vol. xxi, 
p. 33). 

'Duns Scotus, Quaestiones In Lib. IV Sententiarum, Dist. L, Q. v (ed. 
1639, torn, x, pp. 641 and 651 ). 
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which he knew to be fundamentally opposed to that of the 
theologians ? In support of his opinions he cites no patristic 
authority — it is doubtful if he could have found any — but 
appeals directly to the Scriptures ; and, relying on his own 
interpretation of the biblical text, he ventures to reject the 
casuistries of scholastic theology. 

Let no one suppose, however, that I am seeking to stamp 
the author of The Pearl as a schismatic. Nothing was 
further from his intention or desire than to separate himself 
from the great historic Church. Not only was he unswerv- 
ing in his loyalty to the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, 
but he also gave his endorsement to some doctrines which 
to-day are peculiar to the Roman Church. It will be 
remembered that, according to his view, Mary was still the 
high empress of the heavenly kingdom. Also, in Chari- 
ness, he insists upon the benefits of confession and shrift. 

Yet, on the whole, it is evident that our author's attitude 
toward religious matters was evangelical rather than eccle- 
siastical. 

(1) Holy Church is not once mentioned, nor the benefits 
to be gained from the prayers and merits of the saints — a 
favorite topic with religious writers in the Middle Ages. 

(2) Again, even in the picture of the New Jerusalem, 
hierarchichal dignitaries have no place, but, instead, a truly 
democratic equality among the elect is represented. 

(3) Still more significant is our author's disregard of 
patristic authority and tradition. We miss the familiar " as 
seynt Austen saith," or "thus writes the holy Gregory," 
which is so common in writers of the time. Instead, the 
author of The Pearl appeals directly to the authority of the 
Scriptures. 

(4) Finally, one feels, in all four of the poems which he 
has left us, a deep ethical fervor. At the foundation of his 
theological system is his strong love of righteousness. His 
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intuitive sense of justice leads him to make short work of 
doctrinal subtleties : 

Hit is a dom (>at neuer god gaue, 

pat euer >e gyltle? schulde be schente. 1 

Cleanness is from first to last a sermon against unrighteous- 
ness and impurity. Nor does the author hesitate to administer 
a stinging rebuke to the unworthy conduct of the dissolute 
clergy who were the scandal of the religious orders : 

For wonder wroth is >e wyj )>at wro?t alle >inge, 

Wyth J>e freke >at in fyl)>e foljes hym after, 

As renkej of relygioun >at reden & singen, 

& aprochen to hys presens & prestes am called ; 

They teen vnto his temmple & temen to hym seluen, 

Eeken with reuerence >ay rechen his auter, 

pay hondel )>er his anne body & usen hit bo)>e. 2 

In this protest against the vices of the religious orders, 
he is, of course, in entire accord with the author of Piers 
Plowman, with John Wyclif, and with many other of his 
contemporaries, who were heartily tired of the abuses and 
scandals connected with the monastic and mendicant orders. 
Indeed, these tendencies which I have designated by the 
term " evangelical," probably represented not alone an indi- 
vidual development on the part of our author, but also the 
slowly gathering sentiment among the most intelligent and 
truly religious people of his time. As early as the first half 
of the fourteenth century had begun the reaction against 
scholasticism. Even the theologians found the accumulating 
burden of " authorities " irksome, and appealed to common- 
sense. Thus Robert Holcot (f 1349), in discussing the 
question whether the saints would rejoice over the sufferings 
of the damned, decided that they would not, because such 

1 Pearl, vv. 666-7. 

2 Cleanness, vv. 5-11. 
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jubilation over the misery of others would be in the highest 
degree despicable even on the part of persons in an imperfect 
state of grace, and much more so in the saints. 1 Now, 
Holcot was far from being a heretic, yet in this opinion he 
turns his back upon Augustine and all the subsequent 
authorities. 

This new emancipation of the religious spirit from the 
bondage of scholastic theology found one form of expression 
in the mystical fervors of a man like Richard Rolle of 
Hampole. At first sight, we might imagine that there was 
some spiritual kinship between Richard Rolle and the author 
of The Pearl. Both were men of devout spirit and deep 
religious enthusiasm. Rolle, as well as our author, lays 
special stress upon Divine grace, very probably having come 
under the personal influence of Bradwardine while a student 
at Oxford. There is indeed one sentence in Rolle's Be 
Gracia Dei which is worth noting as an interesting parallel 
to our author's phrases. Rolle says : " God es no chynche 
of his grace, for he hase therof ynoghe." 2 Compare with 
this The Pearl, vv. 604, 611 : 

For be gentyl cheuantayn is no chyche, 
For J>e grace of god is gret Inoghe. 

Nevertheless, I do not find evidence of any direct influence 
of Rolle upon our author. Moreover, there is between the 
two men a wide difference in temperament. Running through 
Rolle's writings there is a vein of morbidness ; he shows a 
fondness for disagreeable, even disgusting, pictures of mor- 
tality and for excruciating scenes of hell torment, which the 
finer taste and more wholesome emotion of our author never 
allow. 

1 Holcot, Super Libros Sapientie Salomonis, Lectio lxxi. 
2 Horstmann's ed. of Richard Rolle, I, 306. 
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Again, Kolle was strongly affected by the symbolism of 
the mystical school, while the author of The Pearl is singu- 
larly free from symbolistic interpretations. Surely if a 
writer cherished any fondness for symbolism he would have 
had ample opportunity to gratify it in the course of a 
description of the New Jerusalem, such as one finds in The 
Pearl. Yet our author refrains from introducing any sym- 
bolistic interpretation whatever, but contents himself with 
reproducing the pictures of the Apocalypse. To realize the 
difference between his method of treatment and that of 
the mystics, one needs only to turn, for example, to the 
description of Jerusalem in the writings of Bernard of 
Clairvaux. 1 

Finally, it remains to inquire in what relation the author 
of The Pearl stood to the Wycliffite movement. On this 
point Mr. Gollancz is confident ; he declares that " his allegi- 
ance to the authority of the church, to Papal supremacy, 
and to the doctrine of Rome, would have brought him most 
surely into active hostility with "Wyclif and his partisans." 2 
Mr. Gollancz fails, however, to bring forward any specific 
passages in which our author declares himself in regard to 
these questions ; and it is difficult to see how his views as 
to papal supremacy, for example, can be inferred from 
anything in the poems before us. For my part, I must 
believe that the assumption of a necessary antagonism be- 
tween our author and Wyclif is unwarranted. 

First of all, it should be remembered that the Wycliffite 
movement, though it afterwards ripened into a heresy, did 
not begin as one. In its earlier stages the agitation was 

'Bernard of Clairvaux, Migne, Patrol., vol. 184, col. 1118. 

2 Gollancz' s Pearl, p. xlix. This conclusion that the author of the Pearl 
was an active opponent of Wyclif is necessary to his argument for the Strode 
hypothesis, for Ealph Strode, as we have seen above, engaged in theological 
controversy with Wyclif. 
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concerned with manifest abuses in the church rather than 
with matters of doctrine. Indeed, in his earlier writings 
Wyclif showed no dissent from the doctrines of the Church. 
Take, for example, the question of prayers to Mary. Wyclif 
actually expressed his doubt whether anyone could be saved 
without the intercession of the Virgin. 1 Again, one finds 
him closing one of his sermons with the words : " Truste 
we unto wordis of ]?e gospel and worschipe we Jesus and 
Marie wi]> alle our mijt." 2 Furthermore, in his system 
of theology Wyclif followed in the footsteps of Bradwardine, 
whom he frequently quotes in his treatises. Wyclif, like the 
author of The Pearl, laid emphasis upon the grace of God, 
rather than on merit, as the ground of salvation. It was 
not until 1381 that the reformer placed himself definitely 
in antagonism with the doctrine of the Church by his denial 
of transubstantiation. If the date ordinarily assigned to 
The Pearl — 1370 — is to be relied on, this poem would fall 
in the period of theological ferment, before Wyclif 's opinions 
had thoroughly developed and been denounced as heretical. 
Whichever way the author's sympathies might have led him 
in the subsequent division of parties, I can find nothing in 
his temperament or religious attitude which would have 
brought him into antagonism with the earlier stages of the 
Wycliffite movement. 

As I have already indicated, the progressive movement 
which profoundly aifected the English church in the four- 
teenth century, though it afterwards came to be associated 
with Wyclif's name, was not in its beginning due to any 
single reformer. It was rather a widespread reaction against 
an arid and oppressive scholasticism. Such a poem as The 
Pearl well illustrates the new spirit that was stirring 

1 G. J. Lechler, Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgeschiehte der Reformation, 
Leipzig, 1873, i, p. 558 note. 

2 Select Works of Wyclif, ed. Arnold, vol. m, p. 113. 
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the age — the same spirit which later came to expression in 
Protestantism. 

I have noted an interesting passage by Antonius Hiquaeus, 
the commentator on Duns Scotus, in which the doctrine 
of the equality of the heavenly rewards, — which, as we have 
seen, is explicitly taught in The Pearl, — is referred to as a 
distinctively Protestant heresy. Commenting on the passage 
in Duns Scotus cited above, Hiquaeus says : — 

"Hie se objicit haeresis Joviniani, qui dicebat beatitudinem fore aequa- 
lem in patria, ut patet ex Hieronymo contra eundem, ex hoc errore fortasse 
deducebat nullum esse meritum virginitatis : quern errorem docuit Lutherus, 
et alii Protestantes, qui posuerunt justitiam nostram non esse intrinsecam, 
sed esse justitiam Christi, et damnant justitiam operum. . . . Eandem 
veritatem docent omnes Patres et interpretes Scripturae. Patet Joannis 
14 : In dvnw Patris mei mansiones multae mnl, etc. , quern locum de hac 
veritate inaequalitatis mansionum coelestium quoad gloriam inaequalem 
exponunt Patres." : 

Then follows a long list of Fathers and theologians who 
taught that the rewards of the heavenly kingdon are unequal. 
Finally, returning to Jovinian, Hiquaeus shows that his 
heresy had been based upon the parable of the Laborers in 
the Vineyard, and gives a detailed exposition of the parable 
in accordance with orthodox teaching. 

Thus the theological argument in The Pearl, which we 
have been considering, is seen to be, at least in one respect, 
a most interesting and remarkable anticipation of sixteenth- 
century Protestantism. 

Carleton F. Brown. 



1 Duns Scotus, ed. 1639, vol. x, p. 643. 
10 
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NOTE ON THE QUESTION OF STRODE' S AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE PEARL. 

Mr. Gollancz in his Introduction to The Pearl argues at length in support 
of the theory that it was written by Ralph Strode, acknowledging, however, 
that this identification of the author cannot be regarded as proved. Not- 
withstanding this caution on the part of its advocate, the Strode theory 
has been treated as an established fact by Mr. H. Rashdall (Universities 
of Europe in Middle Ages, 1895, I, p. 248, note 6 ). It is also referred to 
by Mr. A. Constable in his edition of John Major's History of Greater 
Britain (1892, Scottish Hiit. Soc'y, p. 23, note), and by Poole and Bateson 
in their recent edition of Bale's Index (Index Brittanniae Scriptorum, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1902, p. 335, note 1) . It may be well therefore, to 
look briefly at the facts upon which this theory rests. The corner-stone of 
Mr. Gollancz' s argument is an entry in the Vetus Catalogus of Merton 
College, where, in a list of fellows of Merton in the year 1360, there is the 
entry : — 

"Radulphus Strode nobilis poeta fuit et versificavit librum elegiacum 
vocatum Fantasma Radulphi." 

This "Fantasma Radulphi," Mr. Gollancz would have us believe, is The 
Pearl. This in itself is a pretty long leap to take without corroborative 
evidence. But let us bring together the various historical references to 
Ralph Strode. 

We may start with what is the most incontrovertible fact in the whole 
Strode discussion : viz., that there was at Oxford about the year 1360 a cer- 
tain Rodulphus Strode who acquired a wide reputation as a logician. He 
engaged in philosophical discussion with Wyclif, who in return wrote his 
Bespormones ad Bodulphum Strodum (MS. No. 3926, Imperial Library, 
Vienna ). In these Besponsiones Wyclif refers to Strode as a person with 
whom he had been acquainted in the schools ( cf . article on Ralph Strode, 
by Mr. Gollancz in Diet. Nat. Biog.). Strode' s fame as a logician appears 
to have been even greater in Italy than in England. In 1486 the statutes 
of the University of Padua prescribed among other text-books the Questiones 
Strodi ( Rashdall's Universities of Europe in Middle Ages, I, 248, note 6) . In 
1488 the Comequentiae of " Rodulphi Strodi," with commentary by Alexan- 
der Sermoneta, was published at Venice (cf. British Museum Catalogue, sub 
Sermoneta). Other editions of Strode's works appeared at Venice in 1493 
and 1517. In 1521 John Major in his History of Cheater Britain gives a list 
of worthies at Oxford in which Strode's name is mentioned, along with Brad- 
wardine and many others ( ed. A. Constable, Scottish Hist. Soc'y, 1892, p. 23) . 
In 1548 John Bale, in the first edition of his Scriptores Brittaniae, mentions 
"Strodus Anglus" as a "sophista subtilissimus," and also as a vehement 
opponent of Wyclif. There can be no question, then, as to the historical 
existence of Strode the logician. 
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In the second place, there is a tradition of a poet Badulphus Strode who 
was a fellow at Merton College in 1360. This tradition rests upon the 
authority of the entry in the Merton Vetus Catalogus, which has already 
been quoted above. This Vetus Catalogus was drawn up about 1420, and 
therefore appears at first to be a most reliable authority. But Mr. J. T. T. 
Brown has called attention to the fact that the testimony of the Vetus Cata- 
logus is not altogether trustworthy (article in Scottish Antiquary, July, 1897 ). 
In its original form it contained only the surnames of the Merton fellows ; 
the Christian names and the descriptions have been added by a hand of the 
latter fifteenth century (cf. Geo. C. Brodrick's Memorials of Merton College, 
Oxford Hist. Soc'y, 1885, p. viii); in a number of instances errors have 
been found in these additions. In the case of Strode there seems to have 
been some occasion for doubt, for the antiquarian Astry "hesitated to claim 
him as a Mertonian" (Brodrick, p. 214), and Anthony Wood, though 
afterward following the authority of the Catalogus, recorded his doubt 
(Brodrick, p. ix, note). 

Nevertheless, it is upon this record in the Vetus Catalogus that all our 
knowledge of Strode the poet is based. Leland copied this entry in the 
Merton Catalogue into his Collectanea (in, 54) , and expanded it into the 
account of "Kadulphus Strodaeus," which he included in his Commentarii 
de Scriptoribus Brittannieis (p. 376) . 

Now it will be noted that thus far the accounts of Strode the philosopher 
and Strode the poet are entirely distinct. Not until the second edition of 
Bale's Scriptores (1557) do we find the poet and logician combined. It is 
this fact which leads Mr. J. T. T. Brown to conclude, in the article cited 
above, that Strode the poet was really another person from Strode the logi- 
cian. If they were identical, it is certainly extraordinary that no reference 
was made in the Merton Catalogue to Strode's fame as a philosopher. 

Moreover, an important confirmation of Mr. Brown's belief that there 
were two Strodes is found in Bale's "Index" of his authorities, which has 
been published since the former's article appeared (Index Brittaniae Serip- 
torum, ed. B. L. Poole and Mary Bateson, Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1902). In 
this Index one finds the name of Strode registered three times. (1 ) " Badul- 
phus Strodus scripsit Itinerarium terre Sancte. De quo Chaucerus in fine 
Troili, Anglicus poeta " (p. 334). This statement is made on the authority 
of the lost work of Nicholas Brigham (d. 1558), De Venatwnibus Rerum 
Memorabilium. (2) "Badulfus Strodus, alius a Boberto Sophista, socius 
collegii Mertonensis in Oxoniensi gymnasio" (p. 335). Then follows the 
record of Strode the poet, quoted from the Merton Catalogus. (3) "Rober- 
tus Strodus ( Itali Eodulphum vocant ) doctor multi et magni nominis apud 
eosdem, atque logicorum omnium autor gravissimus a sophistis appellatus" 
( p. 389 ). After that comes a list of Strode's works on logic. 

It is perfectly clear, then, that at the time of making these memoranda 
in his Index, Bale carefully distinguished the philosopher Strode from the 
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poet. Nevertheless, in his second edition of the Scriptores (1557) he pro- 
ceeds to roll them both into one. This procedure, however, is less astonish- 
ing when one takes into account Bale's literary methods in general. It is 
in this way, then, that the fully developed story of Ralph Strode, philoso- 
pher and poet, has been built up. 

This danger of confusing different persons of the same name is again 
illustrated in the case of Strode's contemporary, John Wyclif. At about 
the same time records occur of a John Wyclif at Balliol, Merton and 
Queen's Colleges, Oxford, though it is perfectly certain that they can not 
all of them refer to the Reformer (cf. Rashdall's article on John Wyclif 
in Diet, of Nat. Biog. ). 

Mr. Gollancz makes matters still worse by attempting to bring into this 
Strode composite a certain lawyer, Ralph Strode, who lived at Aldersgate, 
London ( article on Ralph Strode, Diet. Nat. Biog. ). It is too great a 
strain even for the elasticity of a Strode to stretch him out to cover such 
a variety of employments. Whether this lawyer Strode was the same as 
the philosopher is extremely doubtful, but at all events he cannot have 
been the same as the author of the Pearl, for the latter, as I shall under- 
take to show, was certainly an ecclesiastic. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the state of feeling which existed 
between the colleges of Oxford at the middle of the 14th century makes it 
unlikely that the author of Tlie Pearl was a fellow at Merton College. 
Oxford was at this time divided into two camps ; on the one side were the 
Southern colleges, and on the other the colleges frequented by students 
from the Northern districts. Between these parties feeling ran high and 
there were repeated explosions of violence (cf. A. Wood, Hist, et Antiq. 
Univ. Oxon, ed. 1674, pp. 159, 171 and 194). One finds in the University 
records of this period a special statute for the preservation of peace between 
the Northern and Southern scholars (Munimenta Acad. Oxon., Rolls Series, 
p. 462 ). The dialect in which the Pearl is written makes it clear that its 
author would have been ranged on the Northern side in this strife between 
the colleges. Merton College, however, was at the head of the Southern 
party. Merton, therefore, is about the last of the Oxford colleges which 
we should expect our author to attend. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue the Strode question further. It would be 
pleasant indeed to introduce the author of the Pearl into the circle of 
Chaucer's intimate friends by identifying him with the "philosophical 
Strode" of the Troilus. But there are many difficulties which confront 
the theory, and not a single scrap of positive evidence to support it. We 
are far from knowing that the Strode of the Troilus was the Strode men- 
tioned in the Merton Catalogue as the author of the Phantasma Radulphi. 
Above all, it is only by a desperate guess that "Ralph's spectre'" can be 
taken as referring to our poem, The Pearl. 
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NOTE ON THE DEPENDENCE OF CLEANNESS ON THE 
BOOK OF MANDEVILLE. 

In the description of the marvels of the Dead Sea ( Cleanness, vv. 1015-51) 
we have one of the earliest instances of acquaintance with Mandeville's Itiner- 
ary in England. It is impossible here to go into the details of the Mande- 
ville question ; it has been comprehensively treated by Mr. G. F. Warner 
in the introduction to The Buke of John Maundeuill, published by the Rox- 
burgh^ Club, 1889. Suffice it to say that the work which has long passed 
under the name of Mandeville was written by Jean de Bourgogne, a physi- 
cian of Liege, who died in 1372. Furthermore, the author wrote in French. 
The earliest English version of the work which is known was written between 
1390 and 1400. It is evident, therefore, that if our author depended upon 
Mandeville he must have used the French version. Indeed, in the passage 
which I shall quote, there are several unmistakable signs that he was 
following a French source. 

Let us now proceed to compare the several items in our author's descrip- 
tion of the Dead Sea (Cleanness, vv 1015-48) with the description given in 
Mandeville, according to the French text (Warner, p. 50). Jean de Bour- 
gogne compiled his account from a variety of sources, chiefly Peter Comes- 
tor's Historia Scholastica (Migne, Patrol, vol. 198, col. 1101), and the 
numerous itineraries of the Holy Land (Cf. Peregrinatores Medii Aevii 
Quatuor, ed. J. C. M. Laurent, 1864 ; Descriptiones Terrae Sanctae, ed. 
T. Tobler, 1874. Itinera Hierosolymitana, ed. Tobler, 1879 ; De Situ Urbis 
Jerus. et De Lock Sanctis, etc. , printed by Marquis M. de Vogue in Les Eglises 
de la Terre Sainte, Paris, 1860 ). All these accounts of the marvels of the 
Dead Sea have as their ultimate source Josephus ( De Bello Jud. , lib. IV, 
cap. 8, If 4). I have placed beside the Mandeville text those sources which 
it most closely resembles. 

(1) In the Dead Sea, lead will float but a feather will sink. 
Clean. 1025-6 : 

" For lay )>eron a lump of led & hit on loft fletej, 
& folde J>er-on a lyjt fyj>er & hit to founs synkkej." 
Mandeville : 

"Et qi metteroit fer dedeins, il noeroit par dessure ; et qi mitteroit une 
plume dedeins, elle irroit au founz." 
P. Comestor: 

" Dicit Josephus quod nimia ejus levitate, etiam gravissima in eum jacta, 
referuntur in altum." 

Josephus : 

" Prae levitate autem etiam quae gravissima sunt in eum injecta fluitant, 
demergique in profundum ne industria quidem facile quis possit." 
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The supporting power of the Dead Sea is not mentioned in any of the 
itineraries noted above, nor even in Cursor Mundi (vv. 2861-80). That a 
feather will sink to the bottom, is Mandeville's peculiar addition. The 
close parallel of the "au founz" of Mandeville to our author's "to founs" 
will not escape attention. 

(2) The soil which is moistened by the waves of the Dead Sea will pro- 
duce no vegetation : 

Cleanness, 1027-8 : 

' ' & J>er water may waiter to wete any er)>e, 
Schal neuer grene J>er-on growe, gresse ne wod naw)>er." 
Mandeville : 

"Si la terre estoit mollie de celle eawe, elle naporteroit point de fruit." 
P. Comestor: 

"Versa est ergo regio in lacum salis, et sterilem." 
Vincent de Beauvais : 

"Versus est enim in lacum salsus et sterilem" (Speculum Historiale, lib. 
1, cap. 106). 
Josephus : 

"Est autem totus asper et inaequalis, et ob sterilitatem incultus manet" 
(De Bello Jud., iv-8-2). 
Burchardus de Monk, Sion (ca. 1283) : 

"A fine hujus maris, qui est in deserto Pharan, usque supra Jericho ad 
dimidiam, dietam, fere reddita est inutilis, ita ut nee gramen proferat, nee 
germen aliquod omnino per totam latitudinem suam" (Laurent, p. 59). 

(3) A man thrown into the Dead Sea will not drown : 
Cleanness, 1029-32 : 

"If any schalke to be schent wer schowued )>er-inne, 
>aj he bode in J>at boJ>em bro>ely a monyth, 
He most ay lyue in J>at loje in losyng euer-more, 
& neuer dryje no dethe, to dayes of ende." 
Mandeville : 

" Ne homme ne beste qad en luy vie ne purroit morir en eel meer. Et 
ceo ad estee proue mointefoitz qe homme gettoit dedeinz gentz qi auoient 
deseruy mort, et demorroient iii. iours ou iiii., mes ils ne poaient morir." 
Vincent de Beauvais and P. Comestor: 

"Si quid vivum aliqua arte immerseris, superexsilit." 
Josephus : 

" Nam et Vespasianus, cum visendi ejus gratia illuc veniret, jussit quos- 
dam natandi inscios, vinctis post terga manibus, in altum projici : et omni- 
bus evenit, ut quasi spiritus vi sursum repulsi supernatarent." 
This is not mentioned in any other description of the Dead Sea. 
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(4) Account of the apples of Sodom : 
Cleanness, 1041-8 : 

" & )>er tres by )>at terne of traytoures ; 
& J>ay borgoune <& beres blomej ful fayre, 
& >e fayrest f ryt J>at may on folde growe, 
As orenge & oJ>er fryt & apple garnade ; 
Also red & so ripe & rychely hwed, 
As any dom myjt device of dayntej oute ; 
Bot quen hit is brused o>er broken, o>er byten in twynne, 
No worlde; goud hit wyth-inne, bot wydowande askes." 
Mandeville : 

" Et si croissent arbres delez qi portent pommes tres beles et de bele colour 
a regarder et toutes maners par semblant, mes qi les brusera ou trenchera 
parmy, il ne trouera dedeins qe cendres." 
Vincent de Beauvais and P. Comestor : 

"Dicitur etiam quod poma nata in arboribus circumpositis, usque ad 
maturitatem coloris sunt viridis, matura si incidas, fa villas intus invenies." 
Josephus : 

" Insuper et in fructibus cineres renascentes, qui specie quidem et colore 
edulibus similes sunt, manibus autem decerptae in favillam et cinerem 
resolvuntur." 
Burchardus de Monte Sion : 

" Sub Engaddi iuxta mare mortuum sunt arbores pulcherrime, sed fruc- 
tus earum quando discerpitur, intus fauilla et cinere plenus invenitur" 
(Laurent, p. 61). 
Cursor Mundi, 2877-80 : 

" J>ar-bi groues sum apell tre, 
Wit appuls selcut fair to se, 
Quen >ai ar in hand, als a fise bal, 
To poudir wit a stink >ai fal." 
Genesis and Exodus, 1127-30 : 

' ' Men serS Se treen Sat Sor henden ben 
Waxen in time, and brinnen, and Sen, 
Oc quane here apples ripe ben, 
fier-isles man mai Sor-inne sen." 

(5). Large pieces of "asphalt " (bitumen) are washed up by the waves 
of the Dead Sea : 

Cleanness, 1037-8 : 

" & J>er waltej of )>at water in waxlokes grete, 
)>e spuniande aspaltoun >at spyserej sellen." 
MandeviUe : 

" Et iette fors del eawe vne chose qe homme appelle aspalt, auxi grosses 
pieces come vne cheval." 
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Vincent de Beauvais and P. Comester : 

" Multis locis nigras glebas bituminis vomit." 
Josephus : 

"Multis tamen locis evomit nigras bituminis glebas quae desaper fluitant, 
et figura et magnitudine tauris capite truncatis non absimiles." 

Morris in his Glossary (Early Eng. Allit. Poems) is in doubt as to the 
meaning of "waxlokes," and suggests that it may mean "waves." It 
seems clear, however, on comparison with Mandeville, that it must mean 
"lumps." It would be very natural to speak of this sticky substance as 
found in "waxen lumps." 

(6) The Dead Sea contains much alum and " alkatran : " 
Cleanness, v. 1035 : 

" As alum & alkaran." 
Mandeville : 

" Entour celle mer croist mult dalum et dalketran." 
Joannes Wirziburgensis ( 1160-70 A. D. ) : 

' ' Supra ripam maris praedicti multum aluminis et multum catrani ab 
incolis reperitur et colligitur" (Tobler, Descrip. Ter. Sanct., p. 179). 

Only in Mandeville is the Arabic article prefixed: "aZ-katran" (War- 
ner, p. 185). 

It is true that our author handles the material in the Mandeville descrip- 
tion with considerable freedom. The order of the several details is 
re-arranged : furthermore, some of the details in the Mandeville account 
are omitted, while others are elaborated. Nevertheless, the closeness of 
these parallels convinces me that he was using Mandeville as his source. 

There is, however, one important variation from the Mandeville account 
which deserves mention. In Cleanness (v. 1015) we are told that /our cities 
were sunk in the Dead Sea. Mandeville and other accounts generally give 
the number as five. The number four is found only in John of Wurtzburg 
(Tobler, Descrip. Ter. Sanct., p. 178) and in the Be Situ, an itinerary of 
the middle of the 12th century (Marquis de Vogue, Les Eglises de la Terre 
Sainte, p. 416). But there are no other similarities between these accounts 
and the passage in Cleanness, and it is extremely improbable that our author 
was acquainted with them. Moreover, we may account for our author's 
change in the number of cities, without supposing any such dependence. 
The fifth city in the Mandeville list is Segor (Zoar), though it is stated 
that it was not destroyed at the time that the others were, but, through the 
intercession of Lot, was saved for a long time. It is very likely that our 
author felt that to include Segor among the destroyed cities was a contra- 
diction of God's promise to Lot that it should be spared (Gen. 19 : 21-22) , 
and therefore corrected the number to four. If this explanation be accepted, 
it furnishes another instance of our author's careful observance of the 
Biblical text. 
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Besides this description of the Dead Sea, there is another passage in 
Cleanness which shows unmistakable dependence upon Mandeville. Our 
author states that when the waters subsided Noah's ark rested, — 

On >e mounte of Mararach of Armene hills, 

)>at ojier-wayej on ebrv hit hat J>e thanes (Clean, vv. 447-8). 

The definite mention of Ararat as the resting-place of the ark, though 
found in the Hebrew text (Gen. 8:4), is nevertheless very rare in 
mediaeval authors. The Vulgate reads simply "super montes Armeniae," 
and this is the reading followed in Wyclif's translation. Ararat is not 
mentioned by Peter Comestor (Hist. Schol., Migne Patrol., vol. 198, col. 
1085), Vincent de Beauvais (Spec. Historiale), Matthew Paris (Chronica 
Majora, Bolls Series, vols, in, p. 163, v, p. 341) , Cursor Mundi (v. 1869) , 
nor in any other mediaeval versions of the Flood story which I am acquainted 
with. But in Mandeville's account of Armenia one finds this sentence : — 

" Et la delez y ad vn autre montaigne qad a noun Ararach, mes ly Iuys 
lappellent Thanez, ou larche Noe se arresta" (Warner, p. 74). Obviously 
this is the source of the lines in Cleanness. It was an easy matter for some 
scribe to run together the two words "noun Ararach," thus producing 
"Mararach." Furthermore, the sentence from Mandeville explains the 
statement that this mountain was called in Hebrew, "J>e thanes." 

This dependence of Cleanness upon the French text of Mandeville is of 
some service in fixing the date of the English poem. The author of the 
Mandeville professes to write it in 1355 (or, according to one MS., 1356). 
But the earliest dated MS. which has been preserved was written in 1371. 
It is scarcely possible that the Mandeville was known in England before 
this latter date. 

This note was already written when I discovered that Mr. George Neil- 
son (Huchmvn of the Awle Ryale, 1902, p. 115, note 1) had anticipated me 
in calling attention to the dependence of Cleanness upon Mandeville. Mr. 
Neilson is certainly mistaken, however, in supposing that the author of 
Cleanness used a Latin text of Mandeville. Such verbal parallels as "to 
f ouns " = " au founz, " " brused " = " brusera, " and " Mararach ' ' = 
"Ararach " make it clear that he was depending upon the French text. 



